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But it is not possible for a single man to cut down these spears with his
sword, before they can take their effect against him. Nor is it easy, on the
other hand, to force his way through them. For the men that are behind add
no weight to the pressure, nor any strength to the swords, of those that are in
the foremost rank. It will be easy, therefore, to conceive that while the pha-
lanx retains its own proper position and strength, no troops, as I before ob-
served, can ever support the attack of it in front. To what cause, then, is it
to be ascribed, that the Roman armies are victorious, and those defeated that
employ the phalanx ? The cause is this. In war, the times and the places of
action are various and indefinite. But there is only one time and place, one
nxed and determinate manner of action, that is suited to the phalanx. In the
case, then, of a general action, if an enemy be forced to encounter with the
phalanx in the very time and place which 'the latter requires, it is probable,
in the highest degree, from the reasons that have been mentioned, that the
phalanx always must obtain the victory. But if it be possible to avoid an
engagement in such circumstances, and indeed it is easy to do it, there is
then nothing to be dreaded from this order of battle. It is a well-known
and acknowledged truth, that the phalanx requires a ground that is plain
and naked, and free likewise from obstacles of every kind, such as trenches,
breaks, obliquities, the brows of hills, or the channels of rivers ; and that
any of these are sufficient to impede it, and to dissolve the order in which it
is farmed. On the other hand again, it must be as readily allowed that, if it
be not altogether impossible, it is at least extremely rare, to find a ground
containing twenty stadis, or more, in its extent, and free from all these ob-
stacles. But let it, however, be supposed that such a ground may perhaps
be found. If the enemy, instead of comikg down upon it, should lead their
army through the country, plundering the cities, and ravaging the lands, of
what use then will be the phalanx ? As long as it remains in this convenient
post, it not only has no power to succour its friends, but cannot even preserve
itself from ruin. For the troops that are masters of the whole country with-
out resistance will cut off from it all supplies. And if, on the other hand, it
should relinquish its own proper ground, and endeavour to engage in action,
the advantage is then so great against it that it soon- becomes an easy prey
to the enemy.
But, further, let it be supposed that the enemy will come down into this
plain. Yet, if he brings not his whole army at once to receive the attack of
the phalanx ; or if, in the instant of the charge, he withdraws himself a little
from the action, it is easy to determine what will be the consequence from
the present practice of the Romans. For we now draw not our discourse
from bare reasoning only, but from facts which have lately happened. When
the Romans attack the phalanx in front, they never employ all their forces,
so as to make their line equal to that of the enemy; but lead on a part only
of their troops, and keep the rest of the army in reserve. Now, whether the
troops of the phalanx break the line that is opposed to them, or whether
themselves are broken, the order peculiar to the phalanx: is alike dissolved.
For if they pursue the fugitives, or if, on the other hand, they retreat and
are pursued, in either case they are separated from the rest of their own
body. And thus there is left some interval or space, which the reserve of
the Roman army takes care to seize, and then charges the remaining part
of the phalanx, not in front, but in flank, or in the rear. As it is easy then
to avoid the times and circumstances that are advantageous^ to the phalanx,
and as those, on the contrary, that are disadvantageous to it can never be